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Six years ago at a conference on 
foreign language learning aptly en- 
titled “The Language Laboratory as 
a Teaching Machine,” P, Rand Mor- 
ton painted in bold strokes a futur- 
istic language instruction scheme that 
would indeed make the language lab- 
oratory a teaching machine (Mor- 
ton, 1960). Working with carefully 
programmed v le • tronic equipment, 
students would acquire all language 
skills through auto-didactic activity. 
All learning would be achieved by 
the student working independently 
of the teacher; the latter’s presence 
would be required only for occasional 
evaluation of student pronunciation 
and remedial guidance. No testing 
would be necessary and the student’s 
achievement would be directly re- 
lated to assiduity; no student would 
fail the course since “by both defini- 
tion and procedure completion of the 
course guaranteed satisfactory profi- 
ciency on the student’s part.’’ 

Since Morton’s prophecy, a small 
number of research workers, inti- 
mately familiar with recent develop- 
ments and trends in FL instruction 
and drawing upon the allied fields of 
linguistics and experimental psychol- 
ogy, have sought to apply pro- 
grammed learning techniques to FL 
courses that aim at the attainment 
of a high level of audiolingual com- 
petence on the part of the student. 
These researchers have proceeded in 
two directions; (1) complete auto- 
instruction with or without the use 
of teaching machines (Carroll, 1963; 
Morton, 1964; Pimsleur, 1965; Saltz- 
man, 1963; Sapon, 1962); and (2) par- 
tial autoinstruction without the use 
of teaching n.achine (Marty, 1965; 
Mueller, 1965; Valdman, 1965). (The 
term “teaching machine” refers to 
any device that controls the progress 
of the student through the program, 
but it does not include the tape re- 
corder except the extent to which 
that device is modified to control ef- 
fectively student progress and be- 
havior.) 

The last mentioned group of re- 
searchers have proceeded from the 
premise that, by definition, FL in- 
struction is not amenable to total 
self-instruction, and they have lim- 
ited the role of the autoinstruction 



component to the imparting of me- 
chanical skills; the presentation of 
authentic native models for imita- 
tion, the artificial manipulation of 
structures, pronunciation drill, train- 
ing in auditory comprehensim, etc. 
’Thus relieved of mechanical tasks 
which properly programmed magnet- 
ic tapes and workbooks could per- 
form more efficiently, the trained 
and competent FL teacher could de- 
vote his time to the use cf FL pat- 
terns simulated situations of nor- 
mal language use. 

After six years of experimentation 
and development, can v^e look to the 
impact of programmed learning on 
PL teaching with as much optimism 
as did Morton in 1960? We would 
hazard the conclusion that pro- 
grammed courses aiming at full or 
partial autoinstruction have gener- 
ally proven more effective than com- 
parable conventional courses. How- 
ever, the comparison of two methods 
of instruction is notoriously difficult. 
In the course of one or two years of 
normal instruction, let us say, five 
hours a week of contact for thirty to 
forty weeks per year, variables can 
become heavily contaminated. One of 
the major shortcomings of compari- 
son-researth is that, even where re- 
sults show the superiority of one of 
the two methods under scrutiny over 
the other, there is no guarantee that 
the results obtained can be replicated 
in other contexts. In addition, in the 
comparison of the relative pedagogi- 
cal efficiency of programme J versus 
noii-programmed PL course an im- 
portant factor to be considered is the 
cost of instruction, for the develop- 
ment of programmed materials is 
very expensive; some sort of pro- 
cedure would need to be devised to 
compute achievement in relation to 
total instructional costs. In this brief 
survey of the application of pro- 
grammed learning to FL teaching, it 
will be mo’*e fruitful perhaps to re- 
view the problems encountered and 
bow these problems bear on the di- 
rection which the application of pro- 
grammed learning to FL teaching 
should take. 

1. Is FL learning “programmabie"? 

It will be remembered that one of 
the fundamental principles of pro- 



grammed learning theory is that 
learning results from the shaping of 
behavior toward .some predetermined 
criterion. Shaping takes the form of 
the reinforcement of all responses 
that lead to the attainment of the 
criterion behavior and the extinction 
of all other responses. Implicit in the 
application of programmed learning 
to FL acquisit-on is the view that 
language is behavior, a complex set 
of habits amenable to control by 
operant conditioning techniques. An- 
other assumption which programmers 
must make when they tackle FL ac- 
quisition is that the set of habits 
which the student is to acquire and 
the set of habits which be brings to 
the learning situation can be spec- 
ified with precision and in measur- 
able terms. But, recently, generative 
grammarians have advanced the opin- 
ion that language is not, as is held 
by structural linguists and most psy- 
chologists, a complex set of habits 
acquired by the classical principles of 
reinfoi cement, association, and gen- 
eralization. For the generative gram- 
marian langamge is an abstract sys- 
tem related to observable sensory 
manifestations in a very complex and 
indirect way. The capacity to learn 
language, whether the mother tongue 
or a second language, is part of the 
innate intellectual organization of 
man and as such it is difficult for 
the generative grammarians to see 
how the non-trivial aspects of lan- 
guage could be acquired through ex- 
perience and training. As Chomsky 
(1966) states it; 

“ . . . there is no more reason for 
assuming that the basic principles of 
grammar are learned than there is 
for making a comparable assumption 
about, let us sa^, visual perception.” 

For Chomsky and his followers the 
characteristic property of language 
is that it is stimulus-free and innova- 
tive. This means that learning a for- 
eign language involves not only the 
acquisition of definable sets of habits 
and sets of repertories (sets of 
phonemes, lists of vocabulary items, 
and the like) but also the acquisition 
of the ability to imderstand any sen- 
tence of a given language and to “cre- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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ate" an infinity of grammatically 
correct and semantically appropriate 
sentences many of which nave never 
been heard previously. As the pre- 
ceding remarks have indicated, gen- 
erative rrammarians are not at all 
certain that learning a foreign lan- 
guage involves so much the acquisi- 
tion of this ability as the redirection 
of an ability already present in the 
brain of the student. 

Clearly Skinner (1957) v^as pre- 
maturely optimistic when he claimed 
that “the basic processes and rela- 
tions which give verbal behavior its 
special characteristics are now fairly 
well understood,” and few program- 
mers would agree that results from 
experimental work carried out on 
lower species could be extended to 
human verbal learning without seri- 
ous modificaticins. FL learning, un- 
like laboratory research on the con- 
trol of behavior, involves a restructur- 
ing of the student’s well established 
first-language habits and repertories 
rather than the shaping, mainte- 
nance, and extinction of behavior on 
initially naive organisms. 

2. Determination of I^earning Steps 
If we accept, with generative gram- 
marians, that observable responses 
bear only a partial relationship to 
underlying linguistic competence, 
then the specification of initial and 
terminal behavior wiU be difficult in- 
deed, as will be necessarily the de- 
termination of the optimum sequence 
of learning steps. Some programmers 
consider that a language is com- 
posed of a “finite number of basic 
arbitrarily mea»!irigful and contras- 
tive significant patterns” often 
termed “acoustic signifiers” (Mor- 
ton, I960). According to this ^^ew 
/o/ in Spanish is considered the 
acoustic signifier for first-person ac- 
tor (e.g., hablo versus habla), and 
the consonant /n/ is the acoustic 
signifier for third-person plural ac- 
tor (e.g., hablan versus habla). But, 
even if we grant that learning steps 
may be deteimined directly by the 
analysis of observable behavior, it is 
difficult to see how this approach 
could be generalized and how such 
units could be enumerated in a con- 
sistent and simple fashion. For in- 
stance, in French there are at least 
six acoustic signifiers for the dis- 
tinction third-person singular versus 
third-person plural (compare the 
pronunciation of U mange/ils man- 



gent; 11 alme/lls alment; 11 flnlt/lls 
flnlssent; 11 elargit/lls elarglsaest; 
U tlent/lls tlennent; 11 ^telnt/lls 
eteignent; il va/Us vont; 11 a/Us 
ont). 

The concept of the acoustic signi- 
fier is of little utility in the ordering 
of the syntactic processes of a lan- 
guage, and the fact that so little 
attention lhas been given to that 
levei of linguistic organization seems 
to indicate that programmers have 
assumed tacitly that most of the 
syntactic rules of the first-language 
are transferred to the FL. With the 
advent of transformational gram- 
mar, there has been a tendency to 
equate learning steps with trans- 
formational rules. For example, con- 
sider the production of English yes- 
no questions. It is well known that 
in English, interrogative, negative, 
and emphatic sentences all are char- 
acterized by the dc insertion trans- 
formation, that is, if an Ehiglish verb 
phrase does not already contain a 
modal auxiliary, then do must be in- 
serted (compare I am/I’m not and 
I go/I don’t go.) These facts suggest 
that a basic course in English as a 
Second Language should introduce 
verb phrases of the type modal aux- 
iliary plus main verb before phrases 
consisting of main verb forms only. 
After a variety of modal auxiliary 
plus main verb phrases have been 
presented, the student should be 
taught to construct emphatic sen- 
tences involving only the placement 
of stress on the modal auxiliary and 
should then proceed to the construc- 
tion of emphatic sentences contain- 
ing the empty function word do. then 
to the construction of yes-no ques- 
tions (I do work, I don’t work, do I 
work). 

But surely Chomsky himself would 
reject so literal an application of 
linguistic analysis to a pedagogical 
task. Nor can the determination of 
optimal learning sequences be guided 
in any significant way b.v student 
responses: the structure of a lan- 
guage is so complex that the testing 
of even a fraction of all the possible 
strategies would be oveiwhelming. 

It would appear that the best solu- 
tion lies in ordering the content of 
an FL course in terms of the situa- 
tions that the student will be ex- 
pected to handle. Some effort should 
be mjue to grade grammatical fea- 
tures on the basis of a variety of 
criteria (programmer experience and 
intuition, linguistic analysis, student 



responses), but FLi programmed 
courses that have based the ordering 
of the course content exclusively on 
linguistic analysis have had an un- 
favorable effect on student motiva- 
tion. It is ultimately the student’s 
observable behavior (performance), 
and not the internal system (com- 
petence) that underlies this behavior 
and which may be described in terms 
of rules, etc., that the programmer 
must ultimately control. 

Another thorny problem in the es- 
tablishment of learning steps centers 
on the relationship between explana- 
tion and drill in the acquisition of 
grammatical structures. Proponents 
of the version of the audiolingual ap- 
proach labeled the “New Key” in- 
sist that grammatical structures be 
acquired inductively and that rules 
function only as "summaries of be- 
havior.” What little valid research 
has* been carried out to throw light 
on this issue seems to indicate that, 
on the contrary, accurate and rele- 
vant formulations facilitate the ac- 
quisition of grammatical patterns. 
How grammatical formulations are 
best integrated with driUs and which 
types of grammatical drills are most 
effective — or for that matter whether 
drills are at aU effectlve—these are 
questions that weigh heavily on the 
determination of learning steps. 

3. Control of Student Responses 

In programmed learning imrein- 
forced practice can be dangerous, for 
it may lead t- the overlearning of 
undesired reroonses. It is Quite easy 
to confirm responses when the stu- 
dent s task is limited to discrimina- 
tion or the construction of written 
answers. But how can oral responses 
be confirmed? Three choices prasent 
themselves : 

a) The instructor 

b) An evaluating device 

c) The student himself 

’The first alternative is excluded by 
definition since the ultimate goal of 
programmed learning is self-instruc- 
tion. Speech analyzing devices have 
been utilized but only for those as- 
pects of the sound system whose 
physical parameters are such that 
they can be inteipreted by electronic 
devices. For instance, Buiten and 
Lane (1966) have devised a system 
(SAID — Speech Autoinstructional 
Device) for the teaching of prosody: 
pitch, stress, and rhythm. But an 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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economically viable language-evalu- 
ating device capable of controlling 
the production of all types of speech 
sounds is still in the realm of science 
fiction, and programmers have had 
to depend on student self-evaluation. 
Starting from the assumption that 
the ability to discriminate between 
two sounds leads directly to the abil- 
ity to differentiate them, they train 
the student to distinguish between 
native and target language near 
equivalents, on the one hand, and to 
distinguish between target language 
sounds, on the other. The assumption 
has proven correct generally, and, 
surprisingly, the most noteworthy 
feature of self-instructional programs 
is the degree of accuracy in pronun- 
ciation attained by the students. But 
more research and more widespread 
testing of programs are necessary, 
however, before it can be claimed 
that any student, no matter how 
low his linguistic aptitude, can func- 
tion as an accurate self-evaluator 
and acquire a flawless accent in any 
language through self-instruction 
alone. 

4. Teacher and Student Reaction 

Except for short programmed 
courses and situations where a pro- 
gram was tested by its developer 
(who could make immediate modifi- 
cations when necessary) the use of 
programmed FL courses has not al- 
ways been very successful. In gen- 
eral, programmed FL materials have 
proven clearly more effective than 
conventional materials with compar- 
able objectives only when utilized by 
older and more highly motivated stu- 
dents. Because courses with a high 
proportion of self-instruction have 
liberated them from lockstep prog- 
ress and permitted them to master 
the course content in a shorter peri- 
od of time, these students have not 
reacte. versely to some of the less 
desirable aspects of programmed 
learning and self-instruction. But as 
regards less able (and presumably 
less motivated) students, Morton’s 
assumption that all types of students 
could attain a reasonable audiolingual 
control of an FL has proven to be in- 
correct, at least given our present 
understanding of the language learn- 
ing process and our inability to con- 
trol motivation to any significant de- 
gree. 

All of the FL programmed courses 



cited above are basically of the linear 
variety, for it has proven difficult in 
the extrenve to prepare branching 
programs for extensive and pro- 
tracted courses, and it may be that 
these programs have not taken into 
account sufficiently the problems of 
the slow learner. Field validation and 
experimental use of programmed FL 
courses have revealed the following 
shottcomings: 

a) Students miss the teacher-stu- 
dent relation.ship, and teachers, on 
the other hand, experience difficulty 
in maintaining a feeling of true 
urgency when daily opportunity for 
students to communicate with the 
teacher and other students is lack- 
ing. 

b) 'There is a built-in monotony in 
the use of programmed materials due 
to the sameness cf the learning 
tasks and the surroundirgs in which 
loamirg takes place. 

c) For most students, reinforce- 
ment by a machine is not sufficient 
to provide a high level of motivation 
and there is a necessity for “public” 
reinforcement. 

d) Self-instruction does not provide 
the opportunity for the student to 
transfer habits and repertories 
learned by dialogue with a machine 
and in artificial drills to the natural 
communication situation. One might 
say that natural communication is 
unprogrammable by definition since 
in the normal use of language per- 
sons engaged in a speech act can 
seldom predict the responses of their 
interlocutors. 

e) The acquisition of an FL is a 
long and arduous task. Progiammed 
learning exacerbates this problem be- 
cause it makes the learner keenly 
aware of his degree of progress and 
the distance that separates him from 
stated goals. It is for this reason that 
programs that stress the audiolingual 
skills are more likely to adversely 
affect student motivation tham gram- 
mar-translation oriented programs. 

f) Administrators have been at- 
tracted to programmed learning be- 
cause they hoped that it would re- 
duce the need for competent PL 
teachers. On the contrary, when auto- 
didactic activities have been sched- 
uled in conjunction with some sort 
of instructor monitoring, the task of 
the teacher wf^ complicated and the 
need for teaching and supervisory 
personnel has increased. In courses 
that feature full self-instructi<m, re- 
leased teacher time has had to be 



allocated to supervisory and co-or- 
dinating acti' ities. 

Many of the alleged shortcomings 
of programmed learning are due not 
to inherent flaws of the technique 
but to the act that self-tnstruction 
and programmed learning wert intro- 
duced in the conventional teaching 
context without prior modifications 
and adjustments. It is to be expected 
that students who have been condi- 
tioned to conceive of the learning 
process as centered on the teacher 
vnll be confused and frustrated when 
responsibility for learning is placed 
squarely on their shouluers. By the 
same token, teachers will need to be 
gradually trained to step out of the 
limelight, to orchestrate rather than 
lead the learning process. It must 
also be pointed out that the art of 
preparing programmed FL materials 
is still at the preliminary stage, and 
it is inevitable that these materials 
would not compare too favorably with 
materials culminating twenty years 
of development. 

5. Partial Self-Instruction 

Given our present lack of knowl- 
edge about many aspects of language 
structure and the process of language 
acquisition, the preparation of ex- 
tensive, self-contained autouidactic 
programmed courses may not repre- 
sent the best investment of our ef- 
forts, time, and funds. These might 
better be directed in three other di- 
rections: (1) research-oriented pro- 
grams; (2) special-purpose programs; 
(3) extensive multicomponential 
courses featuring special purpose 
programmed modules and a redefini- 
tion of the teaching context. 

One of the factors that have re- 
duced the validity of much of whf' 
purports to be research in our field 
is the difficulty of isolating inde- 
pendent variables and, particularly, 
of eliminating the contaminating ef- 
fect of the teacher variable. Short 
self-instructional programs that deal 
with simplified but nonetheless rele- 
vant language learning tasks would 
make it possible to study the effect 
of single variables on specific lan- 
guage learning problems. Such pro- 
grammed courses have already been 
developed to investigate the role of 
discrimination and diiiferontiation in 
self-shaping echoic behavior, but 
their use needs to be extended to the 
investigation of the various prob- 
lems mentioned in our discus.<*ion of 
the ordering of course content as 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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well as to questions pertaining tc the 
modalities of use of programmed ma- 
terials. 

Difficulties in the definition of ini- 
tial student behavior would be ob- 
viated by the preparation of self- 
contained programmed modules teach- 
ing very narrowly delimited features 
of pronunciation, grammar, or vo- 
cabulary. For instance, one such 
programmed module consisting of 
se\eial ten-minute tape cartridges 
and accompanying workbook would 
treat thv» morphopshoneinics of tlie 
French negative marker ne . . . pas. 
These self-contained special-purpose 
programmed modules could be em- 
ployed in conjunction with classroom 
activities of a more conventional na- 
ture. Such a scheme would be particu- 
larly effective in the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language, a field in 
which student groups are paiticular- 
ly heterogeneous with regard to both 
relative proficiency and native lan- 
guage habits. It would also be very 
useful in advanced and remedial FL 
courses. 

Partial programming is probably 
our best vehicle for the widespread 
and rapid diffusion of programmed 
learning. It would still well nigh 
revolutionize the administrative and 
pedagogical context in which lan- 
guage learning takes place without 
at the same time unduly alarming 
administrators and teachers. Below 
we shall describe ^'fiefly an attempt 
to introduce partial programming in 
an experimental course in French 
tested at Indiana University for a 
period of four years (Valdman, 1964; 
1965). Similar courses using different 
sets of programmed materials have 
also been introduced at Hollins Col- 
lege, Virginia, by F. Marty and at 
the Uaiive-sity of Akron by T. Muel- 
ler (Marty, 1905; Mueller, 1965). 

The experimental course, labeled 
Multiple Credit Elementary French 
(MCEF), consisted of six to eight 
hours of individually paced work in 
the language laboratory with pro- 
grammed materials and from forty 
to ninety minutes of instructor 
guided conversation in small groups 
(Display Sessions). The experimental 
course was equivalent to three semes- 
ters (roughly forty-five weeks) of 
conventional instruction in French 
at Indiana University, but students 
could complete tiie course in a varia- 
ble number of semesters without 



prejudice to their grade or their class 
standing. The time required for the 
completion of the course ranged 
from two to five semesters, with most 
students completing the course in 
three semesters. Grade and credit for 
each semester was awarded on the 
basis of demonstrated proficiency on 
a battery of national-normed tests 
(the Modem Language Association of 
America (MLA) Lower and Higher- 
Level proficiency tests in listening 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing). Students who failed to 
qualify for credit in a given semes- 
ter were given the opportunity to 
continue and to remove the deficiency 
in the course of the following semes- 
ter. More than ten per cent of the 
students who completed MCEF were 
able to master the course content in 
two instead of three semesters. The 
course had no marked ill ef- 
fect on participating students, for a 
larger proportion of the approxi- 
mately 200 students who enrolled in 
MCEF was retained than of those in 
a matched control group. Overall 
proficiency in French achieved by 
students in MCEF and the control 
group was evaluated with the aid of 
the MILA four-skill tests, but, in 
view of remarks on comparison-re- 
search made above and the fact that 
MCEF placed greater emphasis on 
the audiolingual skills than did the 
method employed with the control 
group, comparison of the proficiency 
attained by the two groups would be 
inconclusive. 

Autodidactic activities took place 
in a language laboratory equipped 
in a quite conventional manner (Vik- 
ing 76 and Viking 85 tape decks and 
a dual channel listen-record system 
in two-way inter-communication with 
a c^ii ral console and rather poor 
sound quality). Autodidactic sessions 
were unsupervised, except that an 
attendant was on hand to attend to 
mechanical difficulties and course in- 
structors occasionally monitored stu- 
dent performance. Display Sessions 
were led by instructors of graduate 
assistant level most of whom spoke 
French accurately and fluently but 
few of whom were native speakers; 
their pedagogical experience varied 
greatly and at least half v/ere ne- 
ophytes. One of the objectives of the 
experiment was to determine optimal 
size for the Display Sessions. It was 
discovered that optimal size was a 
functiooi of the level of student pro- 
ficiency and the efficacy of the pro- 
grammed materials. Groups of ten 



students proved quite manageable at 
the beginning level but Display Ses- 
sion size was gradually reduced to 
a maximum of five at the advanced 
level. When the programmed mate- 
rials failed to teach particular gram- 
matical features, the instructor had 
to devote Display Session time to 
drill, an activity which is performed 
as efficiently with a group of ten as 
with a group of three students. The 
function of the instructor was to 
lead the st’" dents to use in a simu- 
lated natural stituation the structure 
and vocabulary learned and practiced 
in the language laboratory and, at 
a later stage, to discuss reading ma- 
terial in French. 

Our experience with MCEF leads 
us to view the future of total self- 
instruction in FIj learning with great 
pessimism, except in cases where the 
terminal behavior is very narrowly 
specified (for instance, in cour<»es de- 
signed to train a tourist to “get 
aiouiid"). While total 6elf-instruction 
is tolerable and effective at the be- 
ginning stage of ?n FL course when 
emphasis is placed on the acquisition 
cf prinuuciation accuracy and the 
mechanical manipulation of a lim- 
ited number of grammatical struc- 
tures, it must be gradually faded out 
as the repertories which the learner 
must handle increase. The examina- 
tion of totally programmed materials 
cannot fail to reveal a striking in- 
congruity between a quixotic attempt 
to fraction course content into mi- 
nute learning steps at the beginning 
of the course and a sudden return to 
conventional practices midway 
through the course As a result, the 
sttident who has been carefully spoon 
fed is unable to digest the richer diet 
anti may well lose heart. The pro- 
longed continuation of excessive 
formalism in the presentation of 
course content and deprivation from 
contact with normal language use 
also frustrate the student who feels 
he is ready to deal with concrete sit- 
uations and interlocutors who do not 
always provide the correct answer or 
whose responses are not always pre- 
dictable. 

Finally our experience wiih yar- 
tial programming strongly suggests 
that competent “live” teaching and 
effective program writing and pres- 
entation are complementary; the 
more skillful the teacher, the more 
he is pleased to entrust mechanical 
and routine drill to the machine; the 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Programmed Instruction 

(Continued from Page 18) 

more effective the program in the 
presentation of those aspects of lan- 
guage amenable to mechanical ma- 
nipjlation, the greater the opportu- 
nity for tho teacher to lead the stu- 
dent to “behave” in the foreign lan- 
guage and to motivate him to con- 
tir.ue to learn. 
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FILM SERIES 

A new Language Lab Film Series 
.rriT! O’Connor 

Co. (100 No. Cameron St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. ) has recently appeared. It '' 
is called Successful Use of the Lan- 
guage Laboratory and comprises 
eight films each of which is about 
.15 minutes long. 



MLA/ERIC 

CLEARINGHOUSE 

The MLA has entered Into an 
agreement with the U. S. Office of 
Education to serve as one of 12 sub- 
ject-matter clearinghouses which will 
collect, review, and process current 
educational dociunents into a national 
system of information storage and 
dissemination known as the Educa- 
tional Research Information Center 
(ERIC). 

In present circumstances, any ef- 
fort to keep abreast of the welcome 
flood of current information tmd dis- 
cussion about FL teaching is frus- 
trating tmd futile. It is simple enough 
to learn about new books on meth- 
odology, applied linguistics, and test- 
ing; and the well-known national 
journals can be mnitored easily for 
useful pedagog"''*! and professional 
articles. But thert. is a growing vol- 
ume of new informational materials, 
much of it significant, which all too 
often reaches only a limited audience. 
Such materials include reports and 
addresses at state, regional, and even 
national FL meetings, or at special 
FL conferences; lectures and speeches 
at NDEA FL institutes; international 
curriculum studies in school systems 
and internal studies of FL matters 
at colleges and universities; surveys 
by state departments of education; 
articles appearing in small-circula- 
tion periodicals and newsletters, 
journals in related subject-matter 
fields or in other countries. 

It is one of the purposes of the 
MLA/ERIC Clearinghouse on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages to 
collect and evaluate all such docu- 
ments and forward into the Central 
ERIC system those that appear to 
have current utility. Specifically, we 
are concerned with significant infor- 
mation on instruction in the so-called 
commonly taught foreign language'^ 
in American education — from, pre- 
school to the graduate level — ^French, 
German, Italian, Russian, SpaniiA, 
and the classical languages. We seek 
to serve the interests of administra- 
tors, researchers, and FL teachers. 
Information collected deals with rele- 
vant meuiuuuiui y J., 

ods, materials, and equipment; ap- 
plied linguistics; psychology of lan- 
guages and language learning; teach- 
ing the cultural and intercultural con- 
tent; curricular problems and de- 



velopments; teacher qualifications and 
training. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics 
(1717 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036) is InlUailng 
a companion ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Linguistics and the Uncommonly 
Taught Foreign Languages. 

As the ERIC system develops, sig- 
nificant documents will be stored in 
a central facility from which it will 
be possible to order copies at re- 
markable low cost — for instance, 18 
cents for a 100-page report, on 2 
sheets of 4 x G microfiche, or printed 
out in booklet form at 4 cenbs per 
page. Monthly abstracts of all sto ed 
documents will bo available. And an 
annual bibliography will be prepared 
of all significant materials on FL 
teaching, published and unpublished. 

We invite your help in encou 'aging 
authors and institutions with rele- 
vant materials to submit them to 
the MLA/ERIC Clearinghouse now. 
Materials may be typed, mimeo- 
graphed, dittoed, or printed, but 
should be addressed to MLA/ERIC, 

4 Washington Place, N. Y. C. 10003. 

Kenneth W. Mildenberger 

Director of Programs, MLA 
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